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The  Tempest 


Full  Fathom  five  thy  father  lies; 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes; 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
Both  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell: 

Ding-dong! 
Hark!  now  I  hear  them,  Ding-dong,  bell! 

William  Shakespeare,  The  Tempest, 
Act  I,  Scene  II 


"Words  strain, 

Crack  and  sometimes  break,  under  the  burden, 

Under  the  tension,  slip,  slide,  perish, 

Decay  with  imprecision,  will  not  stay  in  place, 

Will  not  stay  still." 


T.  S.  Eliot 


Sea  Change  1997  is  dedicated  to  Admont  Clark,  writer,  teacher,  gentleman  and  friend.  His  thoughtful  consideration  of  our  words 
plays  a  major  role  in  the  creation  of  this  magazine. 


A  Writing  From  The  Hea 


"Feeling  the 
passion  of  love." 

A  Writing  From  The  Heart 
Courtney  Ramella 


The  most  powerful  emotion  felt  for  another 
person  manifesting  itself  in  deep  affection  and  devotion. 

Feeling  the  passion  of  love. 

All  the  ways  I  feel  it: 

Beautiful,  adorable,  daydreams,  captivating,  comfortable,  friendly,  and 
through  your  eyes. 

The  way  I  have  it: 

through  you 

I  love  you  all. 


,4/50,  in  memory  of 
Courtney  Ramella,  a  4  C's 

student  who  loved  to  write. 
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The  Photograph 


Jadene  Felina  Stevens 


In  the  photograph,  Mother,  you  are  young 
and.. .almost...  smiling.  One  hand  holds  a  big,  black 
straw  picture  hat  while  the  photograph  is  being 
snapped.  Beside  you  is  a  tall,  dark  Italian-American 
man,  my  father.  He  stands,  turned  half  toward  you, 
half  toward  the  camera. 

You  are  both  wearing  swim  clothes  as  you 
pose  beneath  an  ancient  maple.  A  shadow  crosses 
your  shoulder... where  his  arm  should  have  casually 
rested. 

This  photograph  was  taken  before  I  was  born. 
Before  he  left.  Before  you  had  to  return  to  your 
mother's  house  with  a  baby  daughter  in  your  arms. 
Before  the  failed  reconciliation,  the  second  child,  a 
son.  This  photograph  was  taken  before  you  became  a 
complete  and  desperate  alcoholic. 

Before  you  had  to  return  to  a  mother  who  had 
jealously  neglected  you,  spited  you  a  life  of  your 
own.  After  this  photograph  was  taken  you  began  to 
rely  on  her  again,  for  everything:  a  home,  food,  what 
clothes  there  were,  cigarettes,  an  occasional  bottle. 

This  photograph  was  taken  before  you  cut 
your  thick,  peroxide-blond  hair  into  a  Dutch  Boy 
style.  Before  you  began  to  lose  teeth  slowly  and 
painfully. 


This  photograph  was  taken  before  you  found 
yourself  walking  the  streets  of  the  Back  Bay  with 
two  small  children,  while  your  mother  went  off  to 
work  in  the  houses  of  rich  women,  to  earn  enough 
money  so  she  could  come  back  again  and  sit  until  the 
money  ran  out.  Then  it  would  all  begin  again. 

This  photograph  was  taken  before  I  found  you 
in  a  snowdrift  on  a  back  street  in  Brookline.  You 
were  only  a  hump  in  the  snow,  and  it  was  only  intu- 
ition in  my  search  for  you,  that  urged  me  to  brush  the 
snow  away. 

This  photograph  was  taken  before  the  sadness 
within  you  became  a  cancer  in  your  womb... 

before  you  died... 

before  I  could  tell  you  that  I  really  did  love 
you... 

before  I  could  understand  how,  during  all  my 
visits  to  Boston,  to  take  you  shopping,  to  pay  your 
bills,  to  clean  your  small  apartment,  that  what  you 
wanted  most  of  all  was  simply  for  me  to  sit  with  you, 
to  talk,  to  share  some  time  together.  You  often  asked 
me  to  hold  your  hand,  and  I  found  myself  feeling 
awkward  and  uncomfortable  when  I  did.  It's  hard, 
Mother,  to  undo  years  of  learning  how  to  hide  such 
feeling  out  of  fear— fear  that  your  mother  would  sneer 
again,  fear  that  you'll  have  too  much  to  drink,  and  in 
your  own  pain,  rant  and  rave  about  my  imperfections. 


"This 

photograph  was 
taken  before 
the  sadness 
within  you 
became  a 
cancer  in  your 
womb..." 
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Before  you  ever  told  me  who  the  people  were  in  the  black  & 
white  photographs  you  kept  in  an  old  shoebox:  the  face  of  a  blond 
young  man,  a  boxer;  the  snapshot  of  three  men  in  riding  jodhpurs, 
horses  sauntering  down  a  wooded  road;  the  face  of  an  old  Irish 
woman,  a  face  so  like  your  own.  Was  she  a  blood  relative?  What 
stories  have  you  left  untold?  And  what  dreams?  And  why  did  you 
burn  all  your  personal  papers,  your  history,  my  history  too,  before 
you  entered  the  hospital  for  the  last  time? 

This  photograph  of  you,  Mother,  was  taken  after  most  of 
your  dreams  had  risen  like  mist  under  a  relentless  desert  sun...  dissi- 
pated before  I  ever  knew  what  it  was  you  had  dreamed.  Or  per- 
haps, they  were  more  like  stale  smoke  oozing  through  the  cracks  of 
your  cell,  seeking  a  conversion,  a  cleansing,  another  chance  some- 
where. 

This  photograph  was  taken  before  I  could  learn  to  talk  of 
death,  your  death.  Before  I  could  learn  to  reach  out,  to  hold  your 
hand. 

For  Natalie  (O'Neill)  Green  Acciavatti 


W 


.ornton 

linocut,  monotype 
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Chris  Auclai 
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Independence  Day 


Patrick  Johnson 


One  night  in  Cardiff 

I  drank  nine  beers  in  compressed  succession 

and  let  my  toes,  stone  cold, 

'struct  my  boots  where  they  needed  to  go. 

I  was  penniless,  and  stoned, 

mannish  boy  strutting  blank  streets  in  the  duskness 

and  every  fall  of  my  feet  on  the  cracked  and  tired  pavement 

seemed  the  tap  of  whory  time  on  my  shoulder. 

Walking  on  tanked  and  tired  legs, 

immersed  in  the  chill  of  beginning, 

I  knew  I'd  smut  the  future  as  I  had  the  past, 

knew  I'd  float  the  future  on  the  silk,  deserted  dreams  of  the  past. 

That  night  in  Cardiff 

the  streetlamps  in  the  distance 

congressed  in  a  flash  of  blinding  reason, 

and  as  I  walked  onward, 

my  feet  tapping  time  on  the  sidewalk 

to  the  tune  of  a  new  beginning, 

I  guessed  it  would  turn  out  all  right. 

Each  night  is  a  path  to  the  future, 

each  morning  a  path  to  the  past. 


"My  feet 

tapping  time 

on  the 

sidewalk 

to  the  tune  of 

a  new 

beginning..." 
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"She  hugged 
him  tightly, 
remembering 
all  the  times 
he  had  held  her 
close,  held  her 
tightly,  held 
her  until  all 
her  fears  had 
subsided..." 


Lullaby  and  Goodnight 


Ronnie  Smith 


Hiking  her  collar  up  around  her  ears,  and 
admiring  the  colorful  leaves  dancing  in  the  cool 
autumn  breeze,  Sheila  was  forced  to  admit  that 
strolling  through  Centerville  Park  wasn't  as  bad  as 
she  feared.  All  those  horror  stories  must  be  exagger- 
ated, she  thought  to  herself.  Spying  an  unoccupied 
bench,  she  abruptly  changed  direction  and  headed 
towards  it. 

Weaving  beneath  towering  oaks  and  elms,  she 
could  hear  the  rustling  leaves  calling,  "Shshshehhaa. 
Shshshhhhaa.  Shshshshhha,"  the  wind  giving  them 
voice. 


Beauty." 

"Shit."  She  leaped  to  her  feet  and  turned 
quickly.  "Damn  it,  Devon.  You  nearly  scared  me  to 
death." 

"Sorry  about  that,"  he  grinned,  "but  I  couldn't 
resist.  You  looked  so  comfortable."  As  she  stomped 
back  to  the  bench  in  mock  anger,  he  added,  "Besides, 
it's  a  lot  nicer  than  what  I  really  wanted  to  do,"  ges- 
turing to  the  water  below,  now  reflecting  a  golden 
sunset. 

"You  wouldn't  have  dared,"  she  grinned  back, 
settling  once  more  on  the  bench.  "What  brings  you 
here?" 
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Sounds  almost  human,  she  mused,  planting 
her  overstuffed  backpack  to  the  side  and  gratefully 
sinking  onto  the  bench.  Closing  her  eyes  against  the 
warm  sunlight,  she  exhaled  deeply  and  allowed  her- 
self to  relax. 

Okay.  So  you  blew  the  mid-term,  she  chas- 
tised herself,  regretting  her  decision  to  go  party 
instead  of  studying.  So  now  what?  Not  hearing  an 
answer,  she  sighed  and  began  searching  for  motiva- 
tion to  change  her  ways.  Reciting,  I  will  study.  I 
will  study,  like  a  mantra,  she  soothed  her  guilty  feel- 
ings and  slowly  drifted  into  sleep. 

Snoring  slightly,  she  was  startled  awake  by  a 
voice  close  to  her  ear  saying,  "Wake  up,  Sleeping 


"I  come  here  daily,"  he  replied,  sitting  beside 
her,  "Usually,  around  dusk.  I  find  it  soothing  to  walk 
around  and  not  have  to  think.  What  about  you?  I 
haven't  seen  you  here  before." 

"This  is  my  first  time."  She  punched  him 
playfully  on  the  arm  adding,  "And  if  this  is  the  recep- 
tion I  get,  it  will  be  my  last." 

"Oh  horror.  What  have  I  done?"  They  both 
laughed. 

"Seriously,  I've  never  come  here  because  of 
all  the  strange  things  that  have  been  going  on  down 
here."  Devon  nodded  in  understanding.  "Did  you 
hear  about  the  girl  who  vanished  on  Tuesday?  She 


was  walking  beside  her  friend,  who  turned  away  for  an  instant,  and 
'Poof,'  she  was  gone!"  Sheila  shivered  with  the  thought. 


today? 


"Well  if  it  makes  you  so  nervous,"  Devon  asked,  "why  come 


"I  didn't  really  plan  it,"  she  replied.  "My  feet  just  took  over 
and  here  I  am!"  She  glanced  at  her  watch.  "Sorry,  Devon.  I  didn't 
realize  the  time.  I'm  gonna  have  to  get  going."  Standing  up,  she 
reached  for  her  pack,  only  to  find  Devon  had  already  taken  it. 

"You  don't  think  I'm  going  to  let  you  walk  alone,  do  you? 
Who  knows  what  evil's  lurking  about?"  Swinging  the  pack  up  with 
a  grin,  he  bowed  gallantly  and  gestured  ahead.  "After  you,  my 
lady." 

Laughing,  Sheila  started  along  the  pathway  towards  the 
trees.  She  spoke  over  her  shoulder  to  Devon  as  she  navigated 
through  tree  roots  and  stumps,  "I  miss  your  sense  of  humor,  Devon. 
Why  did  you  move  away?" 

Her  back  to  him,  she  missed  the  scowl  that  darkened  his 
face  for  a  split  second  before  resuming  its  former  sunny  demure. 
"Why,  you  of  all  people  should  remember.  After  all,  he  was  my 
best  friend." 

Sheila  slowed,  pausing  to  reorganize  her  memories  of  three 
years  ago.  Turning  slowly,  she  met  his  eyes  squarely.  "I'm  sorry, 
Devon.  I  know  that  what  I  did  was  wrong,  but  I'm  not  the  only  one 
to  blame.  I  was  young  and  very  stupid  and,  yes,  I  made  a  mistake. 
We  both  made  a  mistake."  Then,  taking  his  hands  in  hers,  she  gen- 
tly continued.  "But  Devon,  it's  been  three  years."  She  looked 
deeply  into  his  eyes.  "Isn't  it  time  for  forgiveness?  Time  to  let  go 


of  the  past?" 

"How  can  I?"  he  asked,  bowing  his  head,  the  pain  evident  in 
his  voice.  "I  loved  you  so  much.  You  were  my  life."  They  stood 
for  a  moment. 

"I'm  sorry,"  Sheila  said  quietly.   She  hugged  him  tightly, 
remembering  all  the  times  he  had  held  her  close,  held  her  tightly, 
held  her  until  all  her  fears  had  subsided. 

"Sheila?" 

"Yes,  Devon."  She  let  go  and  moved  back  slightly. 

"Can  I  show  you  something?"  he  asked,  head  still  bowed. 

"What  is  it?" 

"I  can't  tell  you.  I  have  to  show  you."  He  looked  up  and 
the  pain  she  saw  in  his  eyes,  made  her  numb. 

"Oh,  Devon.  Of  course  you  can.  Where  is  it?" 

"It's  down  this  pathway,"  he  gestured  left,  "towards  those 
bushes."  Sheila  could  see  the  bushes,  a  dark  thick  grove;  the  trail 
disappeared  into  them. 

"Well,"  she  hesitated,  thinking  of  how  late  it  was  getting. 
The  sun  had  vanished  over  the  horizon,  twilight  brought  an  eery 
glow  to  the  park. 


"Please.  It  will  only  take  a  minute."  he  pleaded, 
tugging  her  towards  an  unknown  goal.  "And  I  promise  I'll 
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walk  you  to  your  car  or  whatever.  I'll  even  give  you  a  ride,  if  you'd 
like."  That  decided  her.  It  was  too  dark  already  and  she  felt  much 
safer  with  Devon  at  her  side. 

"Okay."  she  agreed.  "But,  this  can't  take  too  long.  I'm 
already  late  for  work." 

"Oh,  it  won't."  Devon  replied,  "It  won't."  He  pulled  her 
under  his  arm  and  guided  them  onto  the  pathway.  Looking  up  at 
his  profile,  she  could  see  her  reply  had  perked  him  up.  A  vague 
smile  danced  around  his  shadowed  countenance.  Glad  to  have 
helped  him  feel  better,  Sheila  relaxed  and  let  him  guide  her  along. 

Carefully,  they  traversed  the  uneven  grounds,  leaving  the 
park,  and  entering  into  the  woods.  Under  his  breath,  Devon  began 
humming  a  lullaby,  glancing  down  at  her  with  a  secretive  smile. 
When  Sheila  looked  up,  his  smile  made  her  uneasy.  Hoping  to  dis- 
pel her  uneasiness,  she  smiled  back. 

Maybe  I  shouldn't  have  agreed  to  this,  she  thought,  counter- 
ing quickly  with,  What's  wrong  with  me?  This  is  Devon!   She 
looked  up  again,  seeing  his  face,  angular  and  harsh,  a  stranger's  face 
in  the  unforgiving  moonlight.  Why  am  I  so  nervous?  Just  as  she 
was  about  to  voice  her  concerns,  Devon,  sensing  her  hesitation, 
spoke  up. 

"It  should  be  up  ahead.  I  found  this  place  last  year.  No  one 
has  said  anything,  so  I've  claimed  it  as  mine."  His  voice  took  on  a 
note  of  pride.  "It  took  some  doing,  but  I've  made  it  my  home." 

"Your  home?  Here?"  Sheila  was  stunned.  "But  I  thought," 
she  tried  again,  "We  all  thought  you  moved  out  of  state!" 


Devon  smiled.  Her  shoulders  tensed  beneath  his  arms  as  his 
words  penetrated  her  building  anxiety.  "That's  what  you  were  sup- 
posed to  think."  he  corrected.  Rounding  a  corner,  their  destination 
came  into  view. 

Sheila  gasped.  It  was  a  mansion,  in  the  old  southern  style. 
Tall  pillars,  chipped,  and  green  with  moss  and  vines,  protected  the 
porch  which  ran  the  length  of  the  house.  Huge  bay  windows,  blind- 
ed by  boards  and  vines,  served  as  eyes  for  a  front  door  guarded  by 
snarling  gargoyles.  Sheila  shivered. 

"Are  you  cold?"  Devon  asked,  pulling  her  tighter  against  his 
side,  his  offer  echoing  false  empathy. 

"Devon.  I  don't  like  this  place."  Sheila  turned  and  looked 
up.  "Please.  I  want  to  go  home,"  her  voice  trembled  as  her  anxiety 
increased.  When  Devon  looked  down,  a  shock  of  sheer  terror  sliced 
down  her  spine  and  she  instinctively  began  to  struggle  against  the 
now  painful  grip  of  his  arms. 

Laughing  at  her  useless  attempts  to  get  free,  Devon  replied, 
"But,  my  darling  Sheila,  you  are  home.  You  and  all  the  others  can 
call  this  your  home  forever!" 

Sheila  froze  as  the  meaning  of  his  words  sank  in,  the  horror 
overwhelming  her. 

Throwing  back  his  head,  Devon  howled,  a  maniac's  tri- 
umphant cry  that  pierced  the  night. 

Sheila's  shrill  screams  of  terror  spiraled  out  into  the  empty 
night,  unheard  in  a  world  gone  mad. 
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handwriting  lesson 


Patricia  Allen 


It  is  only  an  illusion  that  the  stars  dance  for  you. 

Really  they  aren't  there  at  all 

Just  ghosts  of  gas  and  heat  and  dust  gone  before  you  were  ever 

created, 

actually. 

Just  a  tease 

a  memory 

and  you  must  turn  your  thoughts  from  such  silly  things  and 

concentrate 

on  form  and  physics  and  the  proper  posture  for  your  pencil. 

Forget  about  pir-ou-ettes  and 

remember  not  to  curl  the  loop  on  your  capital  P  quite  so  much 

else  you  will  be  betrayed  by  your  girlish  hand  and 

forget  that  you  ever  dreamed  of  being  remembered 

like  that. 


"Forget  that 
you  ever 
dreamed  of 
being 
remembered..." 
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Ellen's  Dream 


Elizabeth  Weiner 


Ellen  woke  up  from  a  very  pleasant  dream 
that  day.  Inside  her  mind  images  danced  back  and 
forth  of  quiet  mornings  on  the  farm.  The  cool,  crisp 
Wisconsin  air  surrounded  her  as  she  lay  warm  and 
protected  under  a  goose-down  comforter.  She 
thought  she  could  hear  Frank  fumbling  around  in  the 
kitchen.  Sometimes  he  would  get  up  early  and  make 
flapjacks  or  eggs,  and  sizzle  some  fresh  bacon  and 
hash  browns  along  side.  Frank  always  wanted  to  sur- 
prise Ellen  with  breakfast-in-bed,  but  somehow  he 
never  could.  Ellen  would  always  hear  him  whistling 
to  himself  as  he  clanked  the  frying  pan  against  the 
stove  or  when  he  cursed  if  he  burned  his  hand  on  the 
steaming  tea  kettle.   She  would  then  chuckle  to  her- 
self and  pretend  to  be  asleep  when  he  entered  with 
the  "surprise"  breakfast.  The  aroma  of  the  delicious 
meal  tickled  her  nose  and  she  awoke  saying,  "Oh 
Frank,  you  shouldn't  have!" 

As  her  eyes  fluttered  open,  she  realized  that 
she  was  not  in  the  bedroom  of  her  old  farmhouse.  A 
red  plastic  tray  containing  bland  oatmeal,  a  sliced 
banana  and  processed  tea  lay  by  her  bedside.  A  cup 
containing  three  white  pills  was  also  placed  on  the 
tray,  along  with  a  glass  of  distilled  water.  As  she 
gazed  out  the  window  next  to  her  bed,  she  did  not  see 
the  vast  expansion  of  green  fields  with  cattle  dotting 
the  horizon.  Instead  she  saw  rain  falling  upon  a  half 
empty  parking  lot. 


The  volume  on  the  television  set  across  from 
the  foot  of  her  bed  was  very  low  and  so  Ellen  could 
only  see  fuzzy  images  moving  on  the  screen.  When 
she  tried  to  reach  for  her  eyeglasses  on  the  bedside 
table,  she  suddenly  remembered  where  she  was.  She 
remembered  because  her  left  arm  would  not  move.  It 
had  been  that  way  ever  since  the  stroke  she  had  two 
years  ago. 

With  her  right  hand,  Ellen  reached  down 
below  the  metal  guard  rail  on  her  bed  and  found  the 
call  button.  She  hated  to  use  it.  She  despised  having 
strangers  take  care  of  her  and  treat  her  as  if  she  was 
nobody.    As  she  pressed  the  button  down  with  her 
thumb,  a  jolt  of  pain  passed  through  her  joints  like 
lightning.  "Damn  arthritis,"  she  mumbled. 

About  a  minute  later,  a  heavy  set  nurse  with 
curly  black  hair  and  a  harsh  face  plodded  into  the 
room  on  squeaky  white  shoes.  "What  do  you  need, 
Ellen?"  she  asked  in  an  irritatingly  high-pitched  tone. 
Most  people  would  not  even  speak  to  a  child  using 
that  tone  of  voice. 

Ellen  wanted  everything  around  her  to  vanish. 
Right  now,  she  needed  to  be  home  with  Frank.  When 
she  opened  her  mouth  to  articulate  this  information,  a 
low  grumble  that  did  not  seem  to  be  her  own  formed 
the  single  word,  "Help." 

"What  do  you  need,  old  bird?  You  always 
need  something,  don't  you?  What  is  it  now?  Need  a 
bedpan?"  Nurse  Christene  asked. 


"She  doesn't 
know.    She's 
just  a  poor, 
senile  old 
thing..." 


Hi 


Ellen  shook  her  head  "no"  in  response. 

The  nurse  lumbered  across  the  room  and  pulled  the  shade  up 
all  the  way.  "That's  better,  isn't  it?"  she  chirped.  She  waddled 
back  over  to  the  bed  and  pushed  the  tray  of  food  towards  Ellen. 
"Do  you  want  your  breakfast?  If  you  don't  eat  it,  it  will  get  cold. 
And  don't  forget  to  take  your  pills,"  she  said. 

"No,"  Ellen  responded. 

"If  you  don't  take  them,  I'll  help  you  take  them.  You  need 
your  medicine  to  control  your  diabetes.  We  go  through  this  every 
day,  Ellen.  Here,  why  don't  we  sit  up  and  watch  some  nice  TV?" 
suggested  Nurse  Christene.  The  nurse  hastily  inclined  the  back  of 
Ellen's  bed,  and  took  no  care  in  being  gentle  when  she  helped  the 
feeble  woman  to  sit  upright.  "There  we  go!"  the  nurse  said  with  a 
false  tone  of  elation.  Then  Christene  pulled  out  Ellen's  medical 
chart  and  thumbed  through  it.  Without  looking  up  she  inquired, 
"Did  we  have  our  shot  today?" 

"M-Margaret  gave  it  t-to  me,"  Ellen  lied.  It  amused  Ellen 
that  the  nurse  would  even  ask  her  about  the  morning's  schedule 
because  she  could  never  quite  remember  anything  that  happened 
anyway.  However,  she  was  absolutely  certain  that  she  had  not  yet 
received  her  daily  injection.  Ellen  could  always  recall  the  painful 
sting  of  the  needle. 

Still  searching  for  her  lost  spectacles,  Ellen  clumsily  swung 
her  weak  right  arm  over  to  the  bedside  table  and  accidentally 
knocked  over  the  glass  of  water.  The  cool  dampness  ran  down  her 
arm  and  trickled  onto  the  floor. 
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Nurse  Christene  no  longer  displayed  her  friendly  facade. 
She  scolded,  "Now  look  what  you've  done!  You  always  have  to  be 
difficult,  don't  you?"  She  angrily  wiped  up  the  spilled  liquid  and 
refilled  the  glass.  "Now  take  your  pills  and  stop  being  a  baby  about 
it!"  she  fumed. 

The  nurse  turned  around  and  was  about  to  exit  the  room 
when  she  heard  a  young  female  voice  ask,  "Would  she  mind  a 
visit?"  A  teenage  girl  with  silky  brown  hair  and  wire-rimmed  glass- 
es was  standing  at  the  door  to  Ellen's  room  clutching  a  brown 
leather  leash.  Ellen  strained  her  eyes  and  saw  a  panting  golden 
retriever  at  the  other  end  of  the  leash. 

"Ooo!  Hee  hee  hee!   Look!  A  dog!   Come  here  puppy!" 
Ellen  exclaimed. 


"C'mon  in.   She  needs  some  company,"  Nurse  Christene 


said. 


The  girl  escorted  the  animal  into  the  room.  After  she  thor- 
oughly sniffed  the  room  to  become  familiar  with  Ellen's  scent,  the 
dog  approached  the  bed.  As  the  feeble  woman  laid  back  in  bed,  the 
golden  retriever  licked  her  immobile  left  hand.    He  sat  on  the  cold 
floor  beside  her  and  gazed  up  at  her  with  his  soothing,  deep  brown 
eyes.  As  Ellen  stared  back  into  the  dog's  beautiful  eyes,  she  felt  a 
feeling  of  love  and  comfort  that  she  had  not  experienced  in  a  very 
long  time.  "Oh— Jake.  Good  boy,"  Ellen  said. 

"Her  name  is  Pepper.  Did  you  have  a  golden  named  Jake?" 
the  girl  asked. 

"Look,"  Ellen  said.  For  the  first  time  that  day,  a  smile 
spread  across  her  face  as  she  pointed  to  a  picture  beside  her  bed. 


The  photo  was  taken  many  years  ago  when  Frank  and  the  children 
still  lived  with  her.  A  joyous  scene  of  a  family  and  a  dog  gathered 
around  a  Christmas  tree  was  captured  in  the  faded  image. 

"How  wonderful!"  the  girl  remarked.  "Who  are  these  pic- 
tures of?"  she  asked  as  she  pointed  to  the  framed  photographs  on 
Ellen's  bureau. 

Ellen  stared  blankly  for  a  long  moment.   She  knew  the 
faces,  but  she  just  couldn't  place  them  in  her  mind.  Nurse 
Christene  hovered  by  Ellen's  doorway  and  said  flatly,  "She  doesn't 
know.  She's  just  a  poor,  senile  old  thing.  Those  are  pictures  of  her 
children  Susan  and  Andrew,  now  that  they're  grown." 

"Who  are  the  two  little  boys  and  the  baby  girl  in  that  pic- 
ture? They're  adorable!"  the  young  woman  inquired. 

"Those  are  all  Ellen's  grandkids.  Yeah,  Susan's  husband 
left  her  and  the  kids  after  fifteen  years  of  marriage  to  live  with  a 
younger,  more  attractive  woman.  And  that  son  of  hers!  He's  no 
better!  When  his  father  died  eight  years  ago,  he  flipped  out.  He's 
been  in  and  out  of  rehab  and  psychiatric  hospitals  ever  since. 
Neither  of  them  visit  her  any  more.  Andrew  only  came  twice  and 
Susan  just  decided  to  stop  coming.  She's  just  an  uppity  Chicago 
snob  if  you  want  my  opinion." 


tented  dog  strode  out  licking  his  chops.  Nurse  Christene  removed 
the  tray  of  half-eaten  oatmeal,  cold  tea  and  an  empty  pill  cup  from 
Ellen's  bedside  to  leave  her  in  peace. 

Later  that  evening,  Ellen's  insides  began  to  churn  and  groan. 
She  shivered  and  sweated  profusely,  yet  she  never  bothered  to  use 
the  call  button.  Although  her  ailing  body  rapidly  deteriorated,  she 
had  never  felt  more  at  ease  in  her  life. 

Frank  sat  by  her  bedside,  humming  the  tune  of  her  favorite 
song.  As  he  held  Ellen's  head  in  his  lap,  he  gently  stroked  her  hair 
and  said,  "Oh  dearest!  How  I've  missed  you  so!"  The  comforting 
sound  of  her  beloved's  voice  seemed  more  and  more  distinct  as 
each  moment  passed. 

Ellen's  racing  heart  began  to  slow,  she  drifted  into  a  pleasant 
state  of  unconsciousness  and  entered  a  world  that  knew  no  sorrow. 


The  words  pierced  Ellen  with  an  icy  blow  of  sadness.  She 
could  not  bear  the  overwhelming  despair  of  reality,  yet  she  still 
would  not  cry.  Wells  of  tears  that  had  filled  Ellen's  eyes  so  many 
times  before  had  gone  dry.  She  could  not  weep  any  more.  As 
Nurse  Christene  and  the  young  woman  conversed,  Ellen  distracted 
herself  by  feeding  Pepper  some  food  from  her  tray.  After  several 
minutes,  the  girl  led  the  golden  retriever  out  of  the  room.  The  con- 
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ernal  Equinox 


Marcia  Dalton 


The  egg  I  broke  open  this  morning  was  spotted 

with  blood.  All  this  light  draws  me 

out  of  myself;  I  lean  my  head 

on  the  window,  the  pressure  of  cold  glass 

saying  I  am,  I  am  for  the  moment. 

The  cat  sits  licking  her  paws. 

We  are  entering  the  season  of  blood. 

The  young  birds  she  will  slaughter  in  June 

are  safe  for  now  in  their  mothers'  bellies. 

The  cruel  celebration  of  Easter  is  at  hand 

with  its  savage  joys,  its  killing 

for  the  sake  of  survival.  Nothing  has  changed. 

The  young  girls  still  come 

and  we  dance  in  their  blood. 

This  morning  there  is  more  light 

than  I  can  bear,  and  more  stillness,  the  sky 

a  perfect  egg  waiting  to  crack  open. 


"The  young 
girls  still  come 
and  we  dance 
in  their 
blood..." 
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I  look  around 
like  an  idiot  at 
his  room, 
trying  to  find 
some  piece  of 
my  father  in 
it..." 


MaryEUen  Tribble 


The  phone  rings  at  6:30  a.m,  a  bad  time  for 
phone  calls.  I  hear  it  ring  on  my  mother's  extension, 
a  room  away.  Half  asleep  and  fearing  the  worst,  I 
pray  silently  that  it  is  a  wrong  number.  About  three 
minutes  later,  my  mother  comes  downstairs. 

"Get  dressed,"  she  says.  "It  was  the  nursing 
home."  Still  half  asleep,  I  drink  a  strong  cup  of  Earl 
Grey  tea  while  I  dress,  virtually  unaware  of  the  cloth- 
ing I  put  on.  Numbness  sets  in. 

My  mother  drives  furiously  slow  to  the  nurs- 
ing home,  saying  nothing.  I  sit,  curled  in  the  up  in 
the  front  seat  in  a  fetal  position,  gazing  blankly  at  the 
early  morning  fog.  Involuntarily,  I  shudder.  The 
home  is  only  two  or  three  miles  away.  We  park  and 
somberly  walk  to  the  main  entrance.  Most  of  the 
world  is  still  asleep. 

The  day  shift  is  beginning  to  drift  in.    The 
night  shift,  leaving,  hugs  us.  Will  this  be  the  last 
time  I  see  them?  I  wonder.  Where  is  Dad?  I  want  to 
see  Daddy. 

His  roommate  has  been  asked  to  leave  the 
room;  as  he  is  being  wheeled  away,  I  can  see  the  fear 
in  his  eyes.  He  knows  what  is  happening.  My  father 
lies  on  the  bed.  It  seems  as  though  he  is  sleeping, 
but  he  doesn't  wake.  All  we  hear  is  his  labored 
breathing,  a  deadly  rattle,  a  sense  of  nothingness.  I 


remember  when  he  used  to  snore  and  wish  that  was 
the  sound  I  was  hearing  now.  I  hold  his  hand.  It  is 
warm  and  moist.  I  squeeze  his  hand,  but  no  squeeze 
is  returned.  My  mother,  standing  there  stoically  is 
frightened.  I  reach  for  her  hand.  We  both  sob  silent- 

ly. 

I  find  a  wash  cloth  and  gently  wipe  his  face. 
His  whiskers  rub  against  my  hand  like  fine  sandpa- 
per. 

"Mom,"  I  say  suddenly,  "you  better  call  Cliff 
and  Joanne.  They  should  be  here." 

"Maybe  we  should  wait  a  bit,"  mom  says, 
hesitating. 

"Ma,  call  them.  They  need  to  be  here."  She 
leaves  the  room  to  call. 

I  look  at  my  father.  He  has  lost  a  great  deal 
of  weight.  Any  brown  hair  I  remember  is  now  white. 
His  eyelids  are  swollen,  as  are  his  fingers  and  ankles. 
He  doesn't  look  like  my  father  anymore.  Between 
prayers  and  silent  angry  accusations  I  begin  to  won- 
der if  God  knows  what  he  is  doing;  yet  I  have  to 
believe  now.  Where  will  my  father's  spirit  go? 
There  has  to  be  a  heaven.  There  has  to  be  a  God. 

My  mother  returns.  "They  are  on  their  way 
They  should  be  here  in  a  few  hours."  She  sighs  as 
she  sits  on  the  extra  bed.  Too  late,  I  think  silently. 
She  sits,  holding  my  father's  hand.  The  morning 
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passes  slowly. 

I  sneak  cigarettes  in  the  bathroom,  unwilling  to  leave  the 
room.  The  priest  stops  by  and  gives  Last  Rites.  The  staff  brings 
coffee.  My  mother,  in  her  usual  fashion,  wraps  a  scapula  around 
my  father's  hand  as  I  wince  at  the  imagery  of  token  acts.  It  is  near- 
ing  10:30  and  still  we  wait. 

Nurses  whisk  in  and  out,  efficiently  taking  his  blood  pres- 
sure and  adjusting  his  oxygen.  They  say  nothing.  What  can  they 
say? 

"This  is  my  father,"  I  want  to  scream.  "Do  you  know  who 
he  was,  what  he  was?  You  see  the  result  of  a  stroke,  a  senseless, 
random  cerebral  accident.  Do  you  see  Henry  Rosser  Tribble?"  I 
am  glad  that  the  clock  on  the  wall  is  electric;  ticking  would  drive 
me  to  panic. 

A  short  while  passes.  Mom  and  I  try  to  make  conversation, 
but  I  am  too  distracted.  I  am  pumping  my  heart  into  Dad.  I  am 
here,  Dad,  I  think,  trying  to  mentally  imprint  my  thoughts  onto  him. 
I  wonder  if  he  can  hear  us,  if  he  knows  we  are  here.  I  am  confused. 
I  am  being  pulled  in  two  directions.  I  want  Dad  healthy,  I  want 
Dad  peaceful.  He  is  silently  slipping  into  another  existence,  free 
from  the  stroke  that  robbed  him  of  his  speech  and  mobility.  I  hate 
to  see  him  like  this.  I  want  him  back.  I  want  him  free.  I  want  him 
the  way  he  used  to  be.  I  want  to  hear  stories,  play  backgammon,  go 
fishing.  I  chastise  myself  for  my  selfishness. 

Mom  leans  forward,  breaking  the  spell.  "He  sounds  dif- 
ferent?" A  question;  she  isn't  sure  what  to  do.  Suddenly  she  is  like 
a  small  child.  "Should  I  get  the  nurse?"  she  asks,  hesitating. 


I  won't  leave.  Not  now.  I  tell  her  to  get  the  nurse.  I  can't 
tell  if  he  is  breathing  and  my  heart  beats  faster  with  the  uncommon 
combination  of  fear  and  relief. 

"It's  O.K.  Dad,"  I  say.  "Go."  As  if  in  response,  dark  red 
blood  starts  flowing  from  his  mouth  and  nose.  I  quickly  grab  a 
towel  to  sop  it  up.  It  smells  like  metal.  Then,  I  realize  the  rattling 
noise  has  stopped.  My  father's  chest  is  no  longer  rising  and  falling 
with  the  furtive  breaths  he  took  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  can't  cry.  I 
don't  cry.  I  don't  feel.  I  look  around  like  an  idiot  at  his  room,  try- 
ing to  find  some  piece  of  my  father  in  it.  It  is  only  a  room  with  a 
frightened  woman  and  an  empty  shell. 

My  mother  returns  and  pales  at  the  blood.  The  nurse  tries 
for  pressure,  and  failing,  feels  the  carotid  artery.  But  we  already 
know  he  is  gone. 

"We  need  to  clean  him  up  for  you,"  says  the  nurse,  with 
genuine  gentleness.  "Why  don't  you  wait  outside?" 

My  mother  prepares  to  meet  the  funeral  director  who  has 
been  called.  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  at  this  point.  I 
manage  to  acquire  another  cup  of  coffee  and  go  to  the  smoking 
lounge.  I  sit,  while  I  slowly  kill  myself  with  nicotine  and  caffeine. 

An  hour  has  passed  and  my  father  is  "cleaned  up".  They 
have  shaved  him  and  his  face  is  smooth.  I  laugh  inside,  wondering 
where  the  familiar  Old  Spice  cologne  is.  I  take  his  hand,  still  damp, 
but  oddly,  cooler  now.  Again,  I  press  it  against  my  face. 

My  sister  and  brother  are  here  now,  arriving  too  late.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  child  my  sister  carries  in  her  womb.  My  father 
will  never  see  his  only  grandchild.  We  all  sit  together  with 


the  body  of  the  man  who  was  once  a  father,  a  husband. 

We  each  say  good-bye  and  silently  watch  as  the  "special 
stretcher"  takes  him  away  from  us.  I  manage  to  find  a  few  plastic 
bags  and  we  begin  to  pack  his  clothing  and  cards.  Dad  was  a 
favorite  among  the  staff,  and  they  all  stop  in  to  say  how  sorry  they 
are.  Exhausted,  we  return  to  the  house. 

I  make  a  few  phone  calls,  and  ask  those  people  to  call  oth- 
ers. I  can't  do  it  all,  and  I  don't  want  my  mom  having  too  much  to 
do.  I  start  to  mentally  compose  his  obituary,  asking  mom  about  the 
parts  I  am  not  sure  of. 

My  brother  makes  a  pot  of  coffee  and  we  all  sit  down, 
drained  of  emotion.  I  rub  my  mother's  back.  She  is  upset  and 
tense,  but,  like  me,  is  holding  much  inside.  I  am  hungry,  but  can't 
eat.  I  feel  nothing.  My  father  is  dead. 
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Birch 


Carolyn  D.  Phelan 


Old  Man  Winter  in  New  England 
often  fathers  ice  storms 
which  coats  the  trees  with  a  clear  glaze 
and  bends  them  over. 


under  his  weight 

lowered  him  downward. 

Moving  hand  over  hand 

to  the  very  end 

his  feet  finally  touched  the  ground. 

We  all  ran  for  the  trees. 


"I  was  a  small 
girl  child 
raised  on  a 
country  road  of 
boys..." 


The  white  birch 

being  more  flexible 

drapes  down  to  the  frozen  ground 

forming  a  crystal  bridge. 

It  must  have  been  that  scene 

that  fostered  the  idea  in  my  brother's  head 

to  try  in  the  warm  days  of  summer. 

I  was  a  small  girl  child 

raised  on  a  country  road  of  boys. 

Baseball,  football  and  chasing  cows 

through  the  blue  berries 

wes  my  upbringing. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  warmer  days 

too  warm  for  games 

too  warm  to  chase  cows 

that  my  brother's  idea  came  to  fruition. 

He  climbed  up  the  nearest  white  birch. 
We  sat  below  watching. 

As  he  neared  the  top  the  tree  started  bending. 
In  slow  motion  the  tree 


When  I  reached  the  top  of  my  tree 
I  was  only  halfway  to  the  ground. 

My  brother  climbed  up  after  me. 

The  tree  bent  further 

until  at  last  the  top  branches  touched  the  ground. 

I  lowered  my  legs 

and  hung  suspended 

not  quite  tall  enough  yet  to  touch  ground. 

My  brother  jumped  off  to  help  me. 

I  flew  like  a  sling  shot  back  up  in  the  air. 

The  momentum  carried  me  back  up  to  the  tree 
where  I  wrapped  my  legs  and  arms 
like  a  bear  cub 
around  the  tree... 
UPSIDE  DOWN. 

I  hung  that  way  for  some  time. 
My  brother  and  the  rest  of  the  boys 
it  seemed 
were  frozen  to  the  ground  in  laughter. 
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Solitary  Silence 


Earle  Collins 


And  silence.  It  is  all  that  surrounds  me.  This 
mute  presence  has  become  the  destroyer  from 
Oppenheimer's  nightmare.  Time  has  been  stopped 
and  the  world  eaten.  Silence  isolates  me  in  perfect 
solitude,  except  perfection  is  a  lie,  and  I  do  have 
company:  the  Slush  Puppy  machine  and  its  god's- 
gifted  unaligned  mixing  blades.  Every  rotation  hits 
the  hose  that  pumps  the  dark  cherry  red  concoction 
into  the  plastic  bubble  on  top  of  the  machine.  Once 
every  three  seconds  a  little  "clump"  breaks  the 
silence.  Three  seconds  and  "clump",  my  only  friend. 
I  focus  my  attention  on  the  sound  and  try  to  hold  on 
to  my  sanity  because  I  know  the  threat  of  a  dark, 
dangerous  night,  when  the  silence  overwhelms  the 
other  senses  because  hearing  is  useless.  The  sense 
that  nothing  is  left  except  me  and  maybe  a  tiny 
"clump".  And  I  remember  another  night  in  total 
silence,  except  for  a  single  sound.  I  remember  it  all, 
the  physical  and  mental  pain.  And  one  question  I 
could  not  answer:  Was  saving  my  life  worth  it? 

Like  most  males  of  my  father's  family,  I 
inherited  the  contaminated  gene  sequence  for  colon 
cancer.  Unlike  my  father  and  too  many  others,  I  was 
warned  in  time  to  do  something  about  it.  In  the  sum- 
mer before  my  junior  year  in  high  school,  my  large 
intestine  was  removed.  The  first  complication 
occurred  during  the  surgery  and  stretched  the  proce- 
dure to  twelve  hours  instead  of  the  usual  four.  Those 
extra  eight  hours  would  cause  a  long  line  of  prob- 


lems. A  second  operation  was  required  less  than  two 
months  later  to  repair  damage  caused  by  the  first.  It 
was  only  partly  successful.  This  operation  too  led  to 
complications.  It  is  here  that  my  memory  becomes 
all  too  vivid. 

For  the  third  night  I  lie  sleepless  in  my  hospi- 
tal bed.  All  hell  has  broken  loose  within  my  body.  I 
have  never  felt  worse.  Floating  Hospital  is  silent:  the 
nurses  make  their  rounds  without  disturbing  the 
patients  on  the  pediatric  ward.  Except  for  me.  Anne 
Marie  comes  in,  eyes  downcast.   She  can  do  nothing 
for  me  and  regrets  it.  I  am  used  to  this  look:  the  doc- 
tors, interns,  students  and  my  family  wear  it  for  me. 
I  hate  it!  I  hate  them  all!  They  who  can  leave  a  bed 
on  a  whim,  they  who  do  not  have  a  fourteen  inch 
slash  across  their  stomachs,  they  who  are  not  me. 
She  leaves  without  a  word.  She  knows  the  suffering 
is  mine,  and  I  suffer  in  silence. 

I  am  alone  in  the  silent  dark.  I  have  no  room- 
mate out  of  respect  for  my  condition.  The  TV  has 
nothing  to  show  and  my  tapes  are  overplayed. 
Nobody  walks  by  my  room  at  the  end  of  the  floor, 
and  none  of  my  family  is  spending  the  night. 

It's  just  me  and  my  IV  machine.  It  never 
leaves  me  or  shuts  up.  Constant  and  steadily  it  beeps 
away  as  it  pumps  its  contents  into  my  veins  like 
some  droid  from  Star  Wars.  That  single  beep  is  all  I 
have  to  concentrate  on.  One  beep  from  insanity  I 
think,  and  perhaps  I'm  right.  One  beep  to  keep  my 
thoughts  off  my  shattered  body.  One  beep  that  is  not 


"One  question 
I  could  not 
answer:    Was 
saving  my  life 
worth  it?" 


enough. 

The  silence  is  too  large  for  the  machine  to  fill.  Since  no 
other  sound  exists,  my  other  senses  overcompensate.  My  sight  is 
useless  in  the  dark,  but  the  other  three  make  up  for  it.  For  the  third 
night  I  suffer  through  their  overexertion. 

None  of  my  experiences  are  pleasant  but  my  taste  is  the 
least  of  my  problems,  most  likely  because  two  weeks  have  passed 
since  I  have  eaten  or  drank.  I  survive  on  saline  solution  and  nutri- 
ents from  my  IV.  I  can  taste  though.  I  taste  the  plastic  of  the  tube 
shoved  from  my  nose  down  to  my  stomach  to  keep  it  empty.  I'm  on 
the  fourth  of  these,  I  think.  This  is  my  sense  of  time:  how  many 
tubes,  blood  tests  or  shots?  The  memory  of  the  tube's  placement  is 
still  fresh,  the  feel  of  it  scraping  the  inside  of  my  nose  and  forcing 
its  way  down  my  throat.  The  sheets  of  tears  and  constant  sneezing 
as  my  body  tried  to  keep  this  intruder  out.  The  path  it  took  still 
hurts  every  time  I  swallow. 

The  tube  does  me  one  favor.  It  limits  my  ability  to  smell. 
For  the  past  three  nights  I  have  been  lying  in  a  bed  while  covered  in 
sweat.  My  last  shower  was  the  night  before  the  operation,  two 
weeks  ago.  The  only  respite  is  a  woefully  small  damp  sponge  bath 
in  the  morning. 

My  shoulder  length,  usually  light  blonde  hair,  is  now  dark 
brown  and  plastered  to  my  skull  from  the  accumulation  of  dirt  and 
grease.  The  first  unchecked  growth  of  facial  hair  is  fast  spreading 
over  my  lower  face.  This  too  feels  stiff  and  greasy.  The  itching  is 
salt  in  my  wounds. 


through  it  is  pumped  cold  and  as  thick  as  syrup.  The  thickness  and 
the  speed  it's  pushed  in  is  too  much  for  my  veins  to  contain  long. 
About  once  a  day  the  telltale  bulge  appears  next  to  the  needle  that 
indicates  another  blow  out.  The  last  one  on  my  wrist  still  keeps  me 
from  using  my  hand. 

The  most  disheartening  aspect  of  my  condition  is  my  body 
losing  its  control  of  my  temperature.  Wrapped  in  three  wool  blan- 
kets, I  still  shiver.  Despite  being  cold  I  sweat  constantly.  The  icy 
sweat  soaks  my  sheets  and  sucks  more  heat  from  my  body.  At  the 
worst  point  my  bedding  is  changed  three  times  daily,  but  the  new 
sheets  are  soon  saturated  by  sweat. 

Finally,  my  body  reached  its  breaking  point  and  was  taking 
my  mind  with  it.  The  silence  was  driving  me  mad.  I  couldn't  move, 
yet  I  didn't  sit  still.  I  did  not  want  to  talk  but  begged  people  not  to 
leave  me  alone.  I  hated  the  pity  but  wanted  sympathy.  Only  one 
fact  gave  me  hope  in  the  silence.  My  surgeon  promised  that  this 
would  be  my  last  sleepless  night.  If  I  could  not  put  myself  to  sleep, 
she  would.  By  any  means.  I  repeated  her  promise  in  my  head  like 
a  mantra,  for  I  knew  soon  I  would  be  wrapped  in  the  blessed  silence 
of  sleep. 


w 


Every  time  I  shift  my  left  arm,  the  pain  tells  me  another  vein 
has  burst  from  the  pressure  of  the  IV.  The  gunk  fed  me 


It's  O.K. 


Jodi  R.  Moen 


It's  O.K.  to  go;  I  understand 
I'll  stay  right  here  and  hold  your  hand. 

I'll  remain  throughout  the  night 
I'll  be  by  your  side  'til  morning  light. 

I'll  wipe  the  sweat  from  your  brow, 

the  tears  from  your  eyes  I'll  wipe  right  now. 

We'll  laugh  about  some  things  from  the  past, 

memories  we  made  that  will  always  last. 

It's  O.K.  to  go  I  understand. 

God  has  called  from  Heaven's  land. 

You  choose  to  leave  at  the  break  of  day, 

peacefully  you  slip  away. 

When  I  feel  a  breeze  in  the  air, 

I'll  know  that  Angel  wings  are  near. 

That  you'll  be  watching  over  me 

and  you're  as  far  away  as  you  seem  to  be. 

As  the  stars  twinkle  so  bright, 

I'll  look  for  your  special  light. 

and  I'll  know  that  though  you're  not  here, 

You'll  be  close  to  my  heart  year  after  year. 


When  I  feel  a 
breeze  in  the 
air, 

I'll  know  that 
Angel  wings  are 
near..." 


It's  O.K.  to  go,  I  understood. 
You  stayed  for  a  while  as  long  as  you  could. 

Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Marie,  my  mother,  who  died  June  28,  1994 
and  also  S&S,  a  good  journey. 
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"She  laughed 
to  see  the 

mangled 
minds..." 


Mary  Ellen  Tribble 

And  anger  raised  her  head  to  see 
a  world  unjust  and  laughed  with  glee, 
and  threw  her  arms  open  wide; 
"you  are  mine,"  she  loudly  cried. 


Anger 


mm 


She  laughed  to  see  the  mangled  minds, 
the  hurt;  the  beaten,  those  many  kinds; 
and  with  each  wrong  she  grew  and  grew 
with  power  strong  and  strength  anew. 

A  beast  so  great  to  consume  the  good, 
and  patiently  waited  and  eventually  would, 
destroy  and  ruin  and  make  all  see; 
a  mockery  of  honesty. 


Colby  Brown 

mixed  media 
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"My  grandpa 
told  me  a  lion 
lived  in  that 
closet  and 
guarded  the 
shop..." 


Grandpa's  Lion 


Judith  Hunter 


im 


I  call  my  husband  to  come  in  from  his  work- 
shop for  lunch,  but  he  doesn't  hear  me  over  the  drone 
of  his  tablesaw.  As  I  approach  him  the  deafening 
noise  and  the  smell  of  freshly  cut  wood  overwhelm 
me,  arousing  long  forgotten  memories  I  can't  quite 
grasp.  I  look  down  at  the  pile  of  wood  shavings  I  am 
standing  in  and  somehow  it  looks  familiar.  Just  as  I 
am  about  to  raise  my  voice  in  an  attempt  to  out 
scream  the  tablesaw,  the  flavor  of  sawdust,  thick  in 
the  air,  invades  my  mouth  and  nostrils  causing  me  to 
sneeze  loud  enough  for  my  husband  to  notice  me. 
He  turns  off  the  saw,  and  the  sudden  silence  seems 
unnatural.  I  linger  in  the  shop  as  he  heads  to  the 
house  for  his  lunch.  Running  my  hand  over  a  smooth 
piece  of  black  walnut  and  admiring  the  beautiful 
grain  in  the  wood,  I  think  about  how  comfortable  I 
always  feel  in  this  shop. 

The  walls  are  lined  with  shelves  of  decoys, 
ranging  from  a  little  chickadee  to  a  large  Canada 
goose;  their  glass  eyes  follow  me  as  I  slowly  survey 
them.  One  wall  is  a  collage  of  tools  in  many  shapes 
and  sizes  hung  from  little  metal  hooks.  I  stop  at  my 
shelf  which  holds  a  variety  of  Santa  Clauses  I  have 
lovingly  carved  over  the  years.  I  keep  meaning  to 
sell  some  of  them,  but  they  seem  like  old  friends,  and 
I  don't  quite  know  how  I  could  choose  not  to  see 
them  anymore.  Everything  is  covered  with  sawdust 
and  at  first  glance  the  shop  appears  to  be  very  messy 
and  unorganized,  but  I  know  it's  not.  I  love  the 


strong  aroma  of  the  recently  cut  pine.  I  close  my 
eyes  while  inhaling  deeply  and  instantly  the  elusive 
memory  that  has  been  nagging  me  surfaces. 

In  my  memory  I  am  a  child  standing  in  my 
grandfather's  workshop.  Grandpa  is  explaining  how 
dangerous  the  tablesaw  is  and  why  he  never  wants 
me  in  there  without  him.  The  room  is  bright  with 
sunshine  and  filled  with  piles  of  new  wood.  I  am  so 
happy  when  my  grandfather  lets  me  be  there  with 
him.  He  shows  me  how  to  hammer  a  nail  into  a 
board  and  even  though  I  miss  the  nail  repeatedly,  he 
laughs  and  tells  me  to  keep  trying.  The  tablesaw 
roars  as  grandpa  turns  out  furniture  he  is  making  for 
someone.  The  floor  is  thick  with  curls  of  shaved 
wood  and  the  smell  of  new  wood  permeates  the 
rooms  beyond  the  shop. 

My  grandfather's  workshop  is  one  large  room 
in  an  even  larger  cellar.  To  get  to  the  workshop  I 
would  come  down  a  beautiful  cherry  staircase,  with 
wide  stairs  and  a  banister  that  ended  in  a  graceful 
curl.  This  led  to  the  gameroom  where  we  grandchil- 
dren were  allowed  to  play.  It  was  a  beautiful  room 
completely  paneled  in  cherry  and  brightly  lit.  I  loved 
to  play  the  old  victrola  that  was  down  there.  My 
favorite  record  was  "I'm  a  Little  Teapot."  To  get  to 
the  workshop  I  would  have  to  leave  this  lovely  old 
room  going  through  a  door  that  led  into  a  dark  creepy 
hallway. 

The  hallway  was  like  another  world,  a  musty 
and  damp  world.  I  remember  there  were  two,  or 


maybe  three  spooky  rooms  to  my  right  along  this  hallway.  Once 
my  cousin  dared  me  to  look  in  one  of  those  rooms,  but  I  was  too 
scared,  so  we  looked  together.  There  was  a  big  wooden  bin  filled 
with  coal  and  it  smelled  odd.  Just  as  we  peeked  in  something 
moved  and  sent  us  howling  back  to  the  gameroom.  It  was  probably 
a  piece  of  coal  falling,  but  it  frightened  us  enough  to  send  us  flying 
up  the  staircase. 

To  get  to  grandpa's  workshop  I  would  have  to  brave  this 
hallway;  and  as  though  that  wasn't  bad  enough,  at  the  end  of  the 
hall  I  had  to  turn  left  and  pass  a  closet.  My  grandpa  told  me  a  lion 
lived  in  that  closet  and  guarded  the  shop.  I  believed  him  so  much 
that  he  had  to  hold  my  hand  and  walk  on  the  side  where  the  closet 
was  to  get  me  to  go  past  it.  More  than  once  I  heard  that  lion  growl! 

Finally  one  day  my  grandfather  took  me  down  the  creepy 
hallway  to  the  closet.  He  told  me  there  was  no  lion  in  the  closet, 
and  confessed  he  had  made  the  lion  up  because  he  feared  I  would 
go  into  his  shop  and  get  hurt.  I  was  petrified,  as  grandpa  opened 
the  closet  door,  but  all  that  was  in  there  was  some  old  wood.  He 
hugged  me  and  apologized  for  scaring  me.  I  promised  grandpa  I 
would  never  go  in  his  shop  alone,  and  I  never  did.  But  when  I  did 
visit  him  I  still  walked  quickly;  no,  actually  I  ran  by  the  lion's  clos- 
et. 


"A  sign 

of  emptiness, 


it  blackens 


my  path... 


My  Shadow 


Angel  Hope  Murphy 


MY  SHADOW, 
WHICH  ELIMINATES 

OF  LIGHT 
FALLS  TO  THE  FLOOR 

A  SIGN 
IT  BLACKENS 
LOST  WHEN  THE 

YET 
DESCRIBED 
PRESENCE. 
WHICH  STANDS 
LESS 


THE  SIGNS 
AROUND  ME, 
ON  WHICH  I  STAND. 
OF  EMPTINESS, 
MY  PATH. 

LIGHT  GOES  AWAY, 
IT'S 
WITH  ITS 
A  FIGURINE 

FOR  NOTHING 

THAN  MY  PERSONALITY. 
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Apex 


Patrick  Johnson 


Near  the  top  of  the  mountain 

you  said  you'd  go  no  further, 

but  I  stretched  on, 

angling  past  the  jags  and  crags  and  juts, 

the  ruts  in  my  boots  holding  fast  to  the  stones 

as  I  climbed  higher,  always  higher,  to  the  source. 

I  was  not  sure  there  were  answers  at  all. 


"You  couldn't 
have  come  at 
all, 

could  not  have 
seen  as  I  now 
saw..." 


And  on  reaching  the  pinnacle, 

not  so  very  far, 

legs  astride  two  giant  boulders, 

tired  toes  deep  in  the  flow  of  frothy  waters 

as  my  eyes  scanned  peak  after  far-away  peak, 

I  knew  you'd  been  right, 

knew  you  couldn't  have  come  at  all, 

could  not  have  seen  as  I  now  saw, 

had  to  let  me  reach  the  climax  on  my  own. 

And  watching  your  sprawled  and  waiting  frame 
through  the  reds  and  yellows  of  autumn, 
missing  you  and  knowing  I  couldn't  stay  for  lon£ 
I  picked  a  single  mountain  flower, 
dropped  my  hand  to  the  cool  and  frothy  water 
and  let  my  vision  float  down  to  you. 


site 


Animal 


"Man's  casual 

amusement... 


Jeremy  Dowd 


Atrophied  muscles 

Stir  crazed  mind 

Child's  whim 

Neglected  toy 

Human  boredom 

Animal's  torture 

Martyred  critter 

Knows  only  fear 

Pet  emporium  nightmare 

Man's  casual  amusement 

Abused  liberties 

Raped  rights 

No  one  asked  the  poor  rabbit 

If  it  wanted  to  die  in  a  hutch. 
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Chris  Auclair 

pen  &  ink 
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The 
fishmongers, 
apparent  to  my 
nose  long 
before  my 
eyes..." 


Winter  in  Zagreb 


Michael  P.  Perry 


mg 


The  taste  of  peanut  butter  on  toast  always 
causes  my  thoughts  to  drift  back  to  the  winter  of 
1996.  I  was  living  in  an  apartment  in  Zagreb, 
Croatia,  and  peanut  butter  on  toast  was  an  indul- 
gence. 

My  journey  to  Croatia  was  delayed  by  four 
days  due  to  a  blizzard  that  immobilized  much  of  New 
England  and  left  Logan  Airport  looking  like  a  field 
hospital  from  some  far  off  battle  zone.  Weary  travel- 
ers aimlessly  wandered  the  terminals  with  blank 
expressions.  Some  wondered  aloud  if  they  would 
ever  reach  their  destination  as  the  incessant  snow 
continued  to  casually  drift  from  the  sky. 

The  flight  took  eight  hours,  but  a  two  hour 
stopover  in  Zurich  added  to  the  suffering.  By  the 
time  I  arrived  at  Zagreb  International  Airport  I  was 
exhausted,  but  optimistic  that  I  could  make  a  differ- 
ence in  the  lives  of  the  refugees  I  was  coming  to 
work  with.  The  sun  shone  brightly  on  that  distinctly 
springlike  day  and  I  was  eager  to  get  through  cus- 
toms and  make  my  way  to  the  apartment  I  would  be 
living  in  for  the  next  three  months. 

We  arrived  at  the  apartment.  I  had  stayed 
there  twice  briefly  during  the  previous  two  years.  It 
was  in  an  unremarkable  communist  gray  concrete 
building.  The  glass  in  the  front  door  of  the  building 
was  broken  and  held  together  with  brown  packing 


tape,  as  it  had  been  for  the  previous  two  years.  I 
wondered  what  it  would  be  like  to  live  there  for  the 
next  four  months. 

Inside,  the  apartment  remained  essentially 
unchanged  from  my  last  visit,  it  was  remarkable  only 
for  the  amount  of  stuff  it  held.  The  flat  was  rented 
"furnished,"  which  meant  the  previous  inhabitants 
had  packed  their  clothing  and  left  all  else  behind. 
There  were  bookshelves  filled  with  books  of  every 
persuasion,  children's  books  written  English,  The 
Complete  Works  of  Balzac  in  German  and  various 
Italian  fashion  magazines  to  name  a  few.  Nestled 
among  the  books  sat  an  eclectic  mix  of  kmckknacks. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  medium  to  low  quality 
paintings  that  ranged  from  landscapes  to  disturbing 
images  of  women.  The  living  room  of  the  apartment 
was  dominated  by  two  Naugahyde  sofas,  one  of 
which  pulled  out  to  double  as  the  most  torturous  bed 
I  have  ever  experienced.  I  counted  my  blessings  for 
not  having  to  sleep  on  that  hideous  thing  on  this  stay. 

I  soon  became  restless  and  went  out  to  walk 
through  the  city.  Walking  down  Kersovanijev  Trg,  I 
could  hear  the  laughter  of  children  playing  in  the 
park  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  The  street  was 
narrow  and  the  sidewalks  on  both  sides  doubled  as 
parking  lots.  The  cars  and  trucks  drove  by  at  an 
alarming  speed,  spewing  clouds  of  blue  gray  smoke. 
Crumbling  buildings  lined  both  sides  of  the  street  and 
the  Croatian  flag  fluttered  from  most  of  them.  One 
red  band,  one  white  band,  and  one  blue  band,  with  a 
red  and  white  checkered  crest  centered  over  them. 


I  walked  through  the  open  air  market,  with  fruits  and  veg- 
etables laid  out  on  tables,  ready  for  my  inspection.  "Deset  Kuna" 
shouted  an  old  woman,  announcing  the  price  of  her  oranges  as  I 
passed  by.  The  fishmongers,  apparent  to  my  nose  long  before  my 
eyes,  were  relegated  to  the  periphery  of  the  market.  The  flower 
vendors  with  their  flawless  flower  arrangements  set  into  crepe- 
paper  cones  were  in  front  of  the  tram  stop. 

A  blue  tram  was  waiting  with  the  doors  open  and  I  briefly 
considered  getting  on,  but  opted  instead  to  walk  the  six  blocks  to 
the  main  square.  As  I  arrived  at  the  square,  the  sky  began  to  cloud 
and  a  cold  breeze  picked  up.  The  square  was  magnificent.  The 
buildings  surrounding  it  were  architectural  treasures,  with  ornate 
carvings,  they  stood  proudly  out  in  that  city  of  soot  stained  concrete 
boxes. 


In  the  apartment,  I  immediately  set  to  toasting  a  slice  of  bread,  and 
as  an  afterthought,  smeared  it  with  crunchy  peanut  butter.  Outside, 
the  rain  changed  to  snow. 


Rain  began  to  patter  down  on  the  granite  surface  of  the 
square,  darkening  it  to  a  dreary  gray.  Even  though  I  had  no  ticket,  I 
climbed  aboard  a  tram.  I  hoped  I  wouldn't  be  stopped  by  the  police. 
The  tram  system  generally  operated  on  the  honor  system,  but  police 
would  occasionally  board  a  car  and  randomly  ask  passengers  to 
show  their  ticket.  I  had  only  enough  Croatian  money  to  buy  a  loaf 
of  bread,  but  did  not  want  to  walk  home  in  the  cold  rain. 

The  rain  was  abating  as  the  tram  ground  to  a  halt  in  front  of 
the  flower  vendors.  I  stepped  down,  grateful  that  I  had  not  been 
caught  on  my  free  ride.  Walking  into  the  warm  bakery  gave  my 
stomach  cause  for  joy.  The  smell  of  fresh  baked  bread  and  pastry 
gave  me  new  cause  to  rejoice  in  my  free  ride. 

As  I  walked  the  final  block  home  from  the  bakery,  I  realized 
how  hungry  I  was.  Fragrant  wisps  of  steam  escaped  the  bread  bag. 
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"The  only 
cyclists  and 
pedestrians 
in  the  street 
are  men  and 
boys..." 


Kabul 


Jadene  Felina  Stevens 


...as  reported  by  John  F.  Burns 

New  York  Times  /  International  Pages 

September  30,  1996 

Cyclists  and  pedestrians  were  out,  yesterday 
on  a  street  in  Kabul,  Afghanistan 
which  was  relatively  quiet 
after  being  captured  by  rebels 
last  week. 

So  the  reporter  for  the  New  York  Times 
wrote. 

Among  other  things, 

the  announcements  ordered 

working  women  to  stay  at  home 

closed  schools  for  girls 

laid  down  death  by  stoning  as  the  punishment 

for  adultery  and  drug  offenses. 

Alcohol  consumption  was  also  banned 
with  the  threat  of  public  lashings 
for  offenses. 

So  the  reporter  for  the  New  York  Times 
wrote. 

Western  diplomats  in  Islamabad  say... 


there  has  been  no  sign  that  the  Taliban  leaders 

want  to  spread  their  beliefs 

beyond  Afghanistan 's  frontiers 

or  that  they  are  inclined  to  terrorism. 

So  the  reporter  for  the  New  York  Times 
wrote. 

Cyclists  and  pedestrians  were  out,  yesterday... 
is  also  the  caption  beneath  a  photograph 
where  the  only  cyclists  and  pedestrians 
in  the  street 
are  men  and  boys 

and  behind  the  men  and  boys 

are  the  tall  mudbrick  houses 

their  windows  glistening  in  a  lemon  light 

and  behind  those  windows  are  the  women 
who  may  have  been  watching  the  photographer 
record  the  relatively  quiet  scene 

of  the  rebel  conquest 
of  the  lack  of  terrorism 

while  they  were  forced  to  lay  aside  their  public  lives 

to  become,  behind  those  shining  windows 
furniture  in  the  shape  of  women. 


Jean  Johnson 

monotype 
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Hand  Me  Downs 


2fi? 


Rebecca  Saunders 


I  have  always  been  fascinated  by  my  mother's 
hands.  Soft  and  golden,  they  course  with  the  Spanish 
blood  of  my  grandmother.  They  are  petite  and 
clever;  misleading  with  their  small  delicate  shape. 
Crowned  by  a  small  gold  claddah  ring,  my  mother's 
hands  are  fearless  kings  capable  of  almost  anything. 
When  I  was  a  child,  they  brushed  and  braided  my 
hair,  brushed  away  tears  caused  by  skinned  knees, 
and  soothed  me  when  I  was  anxious  from  night- 
mares. They  baked  delicious  cookies  and  pies,  and 
moments  later  hammered  and  painted  furniture.  Her 
hands  could  tell  stories  even.  Taking  yards  of  blue 
velvet  and  red  satin,  they  would  make  magnificent 
puppets,  giving  them  life,  telling  witty  stories  and 
classic  adventures. 

As  I  have  grown,  the  awe  I  felt  watching  my 
mother's  hands  has  never  faded.  In  fact,  if  anything, 
her  hands  entrance  me  further.  Sometimes,  I  feel  I 
know  her  hands  as  well  as  my  own;  better  even. 
Many  times  in  my  life  I  have  fallen  into  her  hands  to 
find  the  refuge  and  solace  that  can  only  be  found 
within  them.  When  rushed  into  surgery  for  a  c-sec- 
tion  during  the  birth  of  my  second  child,  I  was  forced 
to  choose  between  the  hands  that  gave  me  life  or  the 
hands  of  the  man  I  loved  dearly.  I  will  never  forget 
the  distress  I  felt  on  the  operating  table  as  I  looked 
down  at  the  rough  and  able  hands  that  encircled 
mine.  Although  virile  and  strong,  my  husband's 
hands  couldn't  possibly  comfort  or  protect  me  like 


my  mother's  could. 

It  is  ironic  that  sick  with  fever  and  fatigue, 
my  mother's  hands  betrayed  her.  Covered  in  scarlet 
pox,  her  hands  caused  brightly  smiling  doctors  to 
sigh  and  mutter  bewildering  words.  Her  hands,  the 
hands  that  effortlessly  guided  me  through  my  life, 
were  sick,  not  laden  with  blisters  or  a  splinter  from 
hard  work.  My  mother's  hands  were  invaded  by 
some  scarlet  monster,  rendering  them  lifeless  and 
afraid. 

Hoping  to  provide  some  comfort,  I  went  with 
my  mother  to  a  clinic  and  sat  with  her,  making  mind- 
less chatter  as  doctors  and  nurses  prepared  for  a 
"biopsy."  As  I  told  my  mother  of  the  brilliance  of 
my  toddler's  new  ability  to  wave  bye-bye,  the  doctor 
interrupted  and  prepared  us  for  the  procedure.  As  I 
looked  at  my  mother's  brave  but  wincing  face,  a  slow 
panic  climbed  up  my  spine,  and  I  let  out  a  cowardly 
sigh  and  lowered  my  head.  Empty  words  raced  from 
my  mouth,  becoming  engulfed  by  the  thick  silence 
that  had  befallen  the  room.  Awkwardly,  I  shifted  in 
my  seat  and  adjusted  my  focus  to  my  lap  where  I 
noticed  my  own  hands.  They  appeared  weak  and 
pale.  They  fidgeted  and  gave  away  the  anxiety  and 
fear  that  had  seized  my  whole  body.  It  was  then  that 
it  became  obvious  to  me  that  somewhere  down  in  the 
tiny  molecular  process  of  my  conception,  the  fiery 
Spanish  legacy  of  my  grandmother  was  lost  in  the 
translation.  My  hands  were  not  golden  storytellers. 
They  were  amateurs,  just  learning  the  process  of  con- 
soling that  follows  scraped  knees  and  nightmares. 


My  hands  were  novices,  fallible  and  clumsy.  I  felt  frustrated  and 
cheated  by  my  hands.  They  were  incapable  of  magic,  of  entrancing 
people;  they  were  unable  to  provide  my  mother  with  the  refuge  she 
sought. 

It  has  been  months  now  since  that  day  in  the  doctor's  office. 
My  mother  has  healed  nicely  and  is  expected  to  recover  completely. 
The  virus  that  wreaked  havoc  on  her  immune  system  and  my  entire 
family's  peace  of  mind  is  gone;  for  good  I  hope.  Luckily,  some- 
thing good  did  come  from  that  experience.  I  learned  that  although 
nothing  lasts  forever;  lessons  can  be  passed  on  from  generation  to 
generation. 

My  mother  didn't  enter  this  world  with  her  gifted  hands. 
She  earned  them  the  same  way  that  I  am  earning  mine:  through  life. 
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"They  talk 
about  a  time 
when  love  was 
free 

Skippin, 
trippin,  LSD..." 


How  Could  This  Be? 


ww^ 


Mandy  L.  Smith 


Flower  power,  give  peace  a  chance 
Dirty,  happy  people  get  up  and  dance 
Blueberry  Hill  and  Strawberry  Fields  in  the  night 
No  worries  but  causes  to  fight 
And  I  ask  myself  how  could  this  be.  .  . 

They  talk  about  a  time  when  love  was  free 

Skippin,  trippin,  LSD 

Jumpin  like  superman  from  a  tree. 

Tastes  and  sounds  and  feeling  strong 
All  made  by  a  pill,  was  it  wrong 
Bongs  and  bingers  and  getting  high 
Just  another  day  in  the  life  gone  by 
And  you  wonder  how  this  came  to  be.  .  . 

They  talk  about  a  time  when  love  was  free 

Skippin,  trippin,  LSD 

Flyin  like  an  aeroplane  high  and  free. 

All  this  talk,  I  see  the  dread 
Their  minds  are  runnin  from  their  heads 
I  see  the  hurt,  I  see  the  pain 
Someone's  askin  who'll  stop  the  rain 
And  I  ask  myself  how  could  this  be.  .  . 

They  talk  about  a  time  when  love  was  free 

Skippin,  trippin,  LSD 

Jumpin  like  superman  from  a  tree. 


Flowers  in  her  hair,  tastin  the  rain 
And  I  ask  you  was  it  all  in  vain? 
In  Vietnam  young  men  grew  up  dead 
The  sixties  are  runnin  through  my  head 
And  we  know  how  this  came  to  be.  .  . 

They  talk  about  a  time  when  love  was  free 

Skippin,  trippin,  LSD 

A  part  of  our  American  history. 


An  18-Wheel  Circus 


Lynn  Ann  Blakeley 


"I've  been  in  some  weird  situations  before, 
but  this  is  the  weirdest,"  said  Dave  Weizel,  driver  of 
a  52-foot-long  tractor-trailer.  His  enormous  flatbed 
rig,  loaded  with  the  lumber  to  build  a  complete 
house,  was  firmly  entrenched  between  pine  trees, 
telephone  poles,  and  a  dry-docked  sailboat  on  Friday 
afternoon  on  Cannon  Hill  Road  in  South  Wellfleet. 

Residents  of  the  area  said  it  was  a  sight  they 
had  never  witnessed  before.  Their  road,  composed  of 
dirt  and  potholes,  is  only  wide  enough  for  a  single 
car,  and  dead-ends  at  the  marsh. 

Weizel  left  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  with  instruc- 
tions to  deliver  his  load  to  the  property  owner's 
address.  "I  was  not  informed  that  there  would  be  lit- 
tle or  no  space  available  to  turn  the  truck  around 
once  I  got  to  the  end,"  he  said. 

He  arrived  at  3  p.m.,  and  found  the  property 
owner,  Joseph  Mirabello,  had  not  cleared  his  land  of 
trees  to  provide  a  space  to  put  the  delivery.  A  neigh- 
bor generously  gave  permission  for  it  to  be  deposited 
on  his  land. 

So  Weizel  pushed  and  pulled  levers,  the 
truck-bed  lifted  in  the  air,  and  the  house  of  lumber 
rolled  rapidly  off  the  flatbed,  crashing  loudly  as  it 
struck  the  ground,  also  crushing  a  number  of  the 
neighbor's  small  pine  trees  as  it  hit. 


The  only  problem  now  was,  the  driver  had  no 
room  left  in  which  to  maneuver  the  rig  back  in  the 
direction  he  needed  to  go.  The  first  half  of  the  circus 
was  about  the  begin. 

It  had  taken  approximately  two  hours  to  turn 
the  truck  around  to  dump  the  wood,  and  repair  the 
hydraulics  which  had  also  broken.  It  was  now  5:30 
p.m.,  and  dusk  was  falling.  The  wheels  kept  digging 
deeper  and  deeper  ruts  with  every  back  and  forth 
movement;  the  tractor  continually  getting  mired  in 
the  deep  sand. 

Neighborhood  residents  stood  amongst  the 
pine  trees,  some  with  their  dogs,  others  with  their 
cameras,  watching  the  action  unfolding,  waiting  to 
see  what  would  happen  next. 

Next  was  darkness.  In  order  to  be  helpful, 
people  turned  on  their  car  headlights  to  shed  as  much 
light  on  the  situation  as  possible.  One  resident, 
Howard  Dykeman,  hauled  out  an  extension  ladder  to 
cut  large  pine  branches  damaging  the  top  of  the  dri- 
ver's cab.  The  only  tool  handy  was  an  ax,  but  it  got 
the  job  done.  Others  stood  with  flashlights  shining 
into  the  darkness,  and  every  time  some  part  of  the 
trailer  was  about  to  hit  a  tree,  a  telephone  pole,  or  the 
pile  of  lumber,  a  chorus  of  voices  would  scream 
"Whoa!" 

At  9  p.m.,  six  hours  after  this  had  begun, 
Weizel  gave  up;  nothing  was  working,  and  he  was 
almost  out  of  gas.  So  the  tractor-trailer  remained 


Others  stood 
with  flashlights 
shining  into 
the  darkness, 
and  every  time 
some  part  of 
the  trailer  was 
about  to  hit  a 
tree,  a 

telephone  pole, 
or  the  pile  of 
lumber,  a 
chorus  of 
voices  would 
scream 
'Whoa!'..." 
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wedged  in  the  middle  of  the  road  until  morning,  when  the  second 
half  of  the  circus  commenced. 

Weizel  was  having  difficulties  finding  a  tow  truck  company 
to  help  him  out,  so  Dykeman  came  to  his  rescue  once  again.  A 
local  builder,  Dykeman  called  an  employee,  and  using  three  20-ton- 
jacks,  they  and  the  driver  wedged  up  the  cab,  then  filled  in  the  ruts 
with  dirt  and  plywood,  and  the  tractor  was  freed. 

Dykeman  next  called  Rick  Townsend,  who  owns  a  wood 
chipping  and  cutting  business,  to  see  if  he  could  help  them  free  the 
trailer. 

He  was  agreeable  to  the  request,  and  drove  his  large  bobcat 
over.  By  sliding  the  flatbed  wheels  forward,  putting  a  piece  of  ply- 
wood down,  then  sliding  the  wheels  back  onto  the  sheet  of  wood, 
the  bobcat  pushed  the  rear  of  the  trailer  over  so  it  was  lined  up 
straight  in  the  road.  Tractor  and  trailer  were  then  reconnected,  four 
hours  after  the  morning  session  had  begun. 

Weizel,  the  driver  from  Indiana  com  country  said,  "I've 
never  met  so  many  nice  people.  I  dug  their  road  to  pieces,  and  they 
stood  out  in  the  cold  and  darkness  for  hours  trying  to  help  me. 
They  took  me  out  to  get  dinner  after  I  gave  up  trying  to  get  out,  and 
brought  me  bacon,  eggs,  and  coffee  in  the  morning." 

Before  driving  away,  he  leaned  out  his  cab  window  to  add 
with  a  smile  and  a  laugh,  "never  again." 
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Does  She  Know? 


Christine  V.  Smith 


I  stand  in  line  at  the  pharmacy.  There  is  a 
long  wait,  but  I  do  not  mind.  It  gives  me  time  to 
study  her.  I  even  have  pictures  of  her,  locked  in  my 
desk,  hidden  from  my  wife  and  young  children. 

The  pace  is  hectic  this  afternoon  and  every- 
one is  feeling  the  stress.  She  still  manages  to  smile 
and  help  customers  in  a  calm  manner.  Everyone  here 
loves  her,  but  not  like  I  do.  I  dream  of  a  time  when 
she  would  greet  me  with  a  kiss  or  a  quick  hug. 

I  look  up  as  she  calls  my  name,  not  the  name 
I  want  to  hear  from  her,  but  my  name  just  the  same. 

"Mr.  Anderson,  your  medication  is  ready." 
She  smiles  at  me  and  for  a  second  I  think  she  knows. 
The  moment  passes,  and  I  realize  it  was  just  my 
imagination.  "How  are  you  today?"  She  asks  me. 

"Just  fine,  Tara.  How  is  school  going?"  My 
standard  question  to  her.  She  is  in  her  third  year  of 
pharmacy  school  and  comes  home  only  on  breaks 
now.  I  miss  her  the  rest  of  the  year,  but  I  don't  dare 
ask  for  her  then.  I  can  never  let  anyone  know  she 
has  become  my  obsession. 

"School  is  going  well,  thanks  for  asking." 
She  smiles  again  and  tells  me  to  have  a  nice  day. 

I  stop  and  pick  up  a  magazine,  pretending  to 
read  it  as  I  watch  her  for  a  moment  longer.  Soon  she 


will  graduate  and  move  away  from  this  small  town.  I 
realize  that  is  for  the  best...  that  I  was  not  even  sup- 
posed to  have  these  few  years  since  her  family 
moved  here.  I  wonder  sometimes  if  God  is  being 
cruel  or  kind  to  show  her  to  me  and  make  me  wonder 
about  what  might  have  been.  When  I  glance  up 
again,  she  is  looking  in  my  direction.  I  put  down  the 
magazine  and  wave  before  walking  away.  I  know 
there  is  no  way  she  would  want  me  in  her  life.  A 
middle-aged  man  with  a  receding  hairline  and  an 
expanding  waist.  How  could  I  even  try  to  tell  her  we 
belong  together  when  I  have  no  proof  but  a  bone 
deep  certainty  that  she  should  have  been  mine. 

I  sit  in  my  car  and  tell  myself  over  and  over 
that  I  did  the  right  thing  twenty  years  ago.  That  at 
seventeen  her  mother  was  not  ready  for  her  and  nei- 
ther was  I.  The  two  of  us  were  not  even  in  love 
when  it  happened  and  we  both  have  long  since  gone 
our  separate  ways.  We  did  the  only  thing  we  could. 

As  I  start  my  car,  I  remember  her  smile  and 
let  myself  wonder,  just  for  a  moment.  Does  she 
know  that  she  is  my  daughter? 


"I  know  there 
is  no  way  she 
would  want  me 
in  her  life.    A 
middle-aged 
man  with  a 
receding 
hairline  and  an 
expanding 
waist..." 
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"My  hurtful 
impurities 
Are  the  seeds 
you  sow..." 


Elizabeth  Weiner 


Appleseed 


Feed  me  to  your  children  -  - 

Alas  -  -  they'll  never  know! 

My  hurtful  impurities 

Are  the  seeds  you  sow. 

Juicy  and  delicious, 

Your  hunger  is  fed  -  - 

Eaten  by  virgin  princess, 

Her  innocence  is  dead. 

Bite  into  my  flesh, 

Beneath  it  you  try  to  hide, 

Outside  I  am  candy, 

Within  I'm  cyanide. 


Elizabeth  Ellis 

pastel  drawing 
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Thankful  Problems 


One  foot 
beyond  you 
they  don't 
matter..." 


Earle  Collins 


Suffer  in  silence  you  stupid  bastard 

because  you're  too  dumb  to  talk. 
You  walk  around  with  your  shoulders  bowed 

because  you  feel  your  problems  are  so  intense. 
And  no  one  can  help  you  with  them. 
When  in  fact  one  foot  beyond  you 

they  don't  matter. 
Because  there  are  other  people, 

and  they  do  talk. 
How  their  father  raped  them, 

their  mother  left  them, 

they  shot  up  for  the  first  time 

on  their  tenth  birthday. 
Thank  God  for  your  problems! 


mf 


Firechild 


Karen  Maloney 


The  last  few  nights  Jennifer  had  a  recurring 
nightmare  about  being  smothered.  She  woke  up  cov- 
ered in  perspiration,  and  struggling  to  breath  A  chron- 
ic insomniac,  she  always  found  it  difficult  to  fall 
asleep.  As  a  child  she  tried  counting  sheep  and  drink- 
ing warm  milk.  Nothing  helped.  Tossing  and  turning 
night  after  night..  Once  she  finally  fell  asleep,  it  was 
deep  and  comatose,  Jennifer  had  trouble  waking  in 
the  morning,  too.  When  she  was  ten  years  old  there 
had  been  a  fire  next  door,  fire  engines,  voices,  com- 
motion, but  she  never  woke  up.  Even  now,  she  slept 
through  the  most  violent  thunderstorms. 

Jennifer  looked  at  her  bedside  clock;  she  had 
slept  through  her  alarm,  She  forced  herself  out  of 
bed,  and  lumbered  into  the  dingy  bathroom,  past  the 
soiled  underwear  and  dirty  socks.  Jennifer  showered 
quickly.  She  hated  the  sensation  of  the  water  as  it 
cascaded  over  her,  and  the  slippery  feeling  of  the 
soap  as  it  slid  on  her  skin.  She  looked  for  the  bottle 
of  Prell  shampoo.  It  wasn't  there.  She  pushed  aside 
the  moldy  shower  curtain,  and  dried  herself  with  a 
towel  she  found  on  the  floor.  Hurrying  to  her  closet, 
she  threw  on  a  black  shapeless  shift  over  her 
immense  from.  She  pulled  on  black  tights,  and  black 
practical  shoes.  No  jewelry.  Jennifer  ran  her  fingers 
through  her  damp  unwashed  hair. 

She  hurried  out  the  door  ti  work,  but  her  bulk 
slowed  her  down.  When  she  arrived  at  her  bus  stop, 
she  saw  the  rear  end  of  the  bus  as  it  turned  the  corner 


of  Gore  and  First  Street.  Cursing  under  her  breath, 
she  slowly;  turned  around  and  walked  back  into  the 
house,  Beneath  a  pile  of  outdated  Firehouse  maga- 
zines, she  found  the  phone,  and  called  in  sick  at  the 
library  once  again. 

Jennifer  took  down  a  box  of  Oreos  and 
looked  around  her  living  room,  The  couch  was 
ripped,  and  there  was  a  huge  stain  from  the  glass  of 
red  wine  she  had  spilled  there.  The  yellowing  wallpa- 
per was  torn  and  peeling.  She  picked  up  a  Marlboro 
and  placed  it  to  her  lips,  and  lit  it.  The  bluish  smoke 
furled  around  her  head.  She  watched  in  fascination  as 
the  head  of  her  cigarette  glowed,  Relaxing,  she  felt 
herself  drifting,  to  that  nether  land  between  sleep  and 
consciousness.  Exhausted  from  the  restless  night,  and 
stress  of  missing  work  yet  again,  she  carelessly 
snubbed  out  her  cigarette  and  dozed. 

She  dreamed  of  herself  at  ten  years  old,  a 
beautiful,  blonde,  sensitive  child  with  her  nose 
always  in  a  book.  Jennifer  saw  herself  with  the 
matches,  stolen  from  her  house,  Carefully  she  ran  to 
her  secret  place,  to  build  a  small  fire.  The  sound  of 
the  match  striking  the  matchbook,  and  the  acrid  scent 
of  sulphur,  the  smell  of  the  smoke  was  intoxicating, 
She  watched  as  the  flames  danced,  their  orange  darts 
mesmerizing  her.  Then  she  stomped  it  our.  It  was  all 
part  of  her  ritual.  She  felt  a  tremendous  sense  of 
power  and  control  over  the  fire.  Jennifer  knew  it  was 
dangerous  and  forbidden.  And,  she  was  always  very 
careful  never  to  let  the  fire  get  away  from  her,  Except 
for  that  one  time  she  just  couldn't  control  it,  and  it 


"She  dreamed 
of  herself  at 
ten  years  old,  a 
beautiful, 
blonde, 

sensitive  child 
with  her  nose 
always  in  a 
book..." 





became  unwieldy,  eating  up  everything  in  its  way.  She  was  running, 
running  away  from  the  fire.  Inhaling  the  smoke.  She  fell  down. 

Jennifer  couldn't  breathe,  she  was  being  smothered.  She  felt 
an  incredible  weight  on  her  body.  She  tried  to  push  it  away,  but  it 
was  too  heavy. 

She  woke  up  screaming,  "No  Daddy,  no.  Oh  Daddy,  please 
don't."  The  smoke  from  her  still-lit  cigarette  drifted  upward. 
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Altered  genius 
buried  deep 
is  hers  to 
share,  just 
mine  to 
keep..." 


The  Leanhaun  Shee 


Nancy  Ingels 


The  Muse,  she  visits  here  again 
I  welcome  her,  my  fickle  friend. 

Illumination  in  my  mind 
is  mine  to  own,  but  here  to  find. 
The  power  I  have,  but  can't  engage 
she  sprinkles  forth  across  my  page. 

Altered  genius  buried  deep 
is  hers  to  share,  just  mine  to  keep. 

Her  sojourn  here  could  last  a  day 
or  weeks  might  pass  and  still  she'll  stay. 

No  discipline  in  her  you'll  find, 

warden  to  life  inside  my  mind. 
Some  other  voice  than  mine  she  heeds, 

she  vanishes  despite  my  needs. 
The  fire  flickers;  thoughts  don't  flow 

I  cannot  write  the  words  I  know, 

then  suddenly  she's  at  my  side, 

a  soothing  balm  to  shattered  pride. 
New  thoughts  kindled;  brilliance  burns. 

She  takes  her  time,  but  she  returns. 
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